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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


“KINDNESS TO ANIMALS WEEK” 


Six years ago the humane societies of the coun- 
try agreed to appoint a week in April for con- 
sideration of Kindness to Animals. This year 
the week appointed was from April 11 to 17. 
During this time ministers, teachers, parents, 
and children are urged to give special attention 
to the duty we owe to these patient, useful help- 
ers and associates of mankind,—the lower animal 
creation. They are not able to speak in our 
language and tell their wrongs, nor how much 
they suffer from neglect and actual abuse; yet 
they are endowed with a far greater capacity for 
feeling the suffering, cruelty and injustice inflicted 
on them by those who are in duty bound to give 
them care and kind treatment, than many people 
realize. 

Think what the world would be without them! 
Have you ever spent half an hour in thinking 
about the undeserved suffering which is inflicted 
on them? If not, no matter if the special week 
appointed in their behalf has gone by, and you 
have not paid any attention to it, it is not too 
late to begin now. It is one of the duties of life. 
You owe it to them to do all in your power to 
lessen their suffering, and to teach everyone to 
treat them with kindness and justice. They 
need, and deserve, something more than a few 
words once a year; they are always with us; 
always needing our kind care and consideration. 
They are of the greatest use to us. How do we 
reward them? We, who know how many ani- 
mals are neglected and illtreated, urge you not 
to let thisimportant matter go by, nor end it with 
the one week appointed for special consideration 
for the animals. Every week there should be 
some good word said for them; something done 
to lead the world to treat them with greater 
justice.—A. H. 8. 


“They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 


Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three.”’ 


The great need in schools is education of 
character, for nine-tenths of the children who 
attend school get very little, if any, moral 
education at home,—they must get it in school 
if they are going to get it anywhere. 

We who are calling for humane education in the 
schools know that, rightly taught, humane educa- 
tion means the Golden Rule. It means the 
cultivation of the beautiful plant of kindness 
which, if abundantly sown, will spring up and 
choke down the vile weeds of selfishness, greed, 
and cruelty,—of unkindness to any and every 
living creature. 

So again we Pointe for the thousandth 
time,—teach the spirit of kindness,—teach 


children to think. Teach them to look at both 


sides of an action, and never to do unto others 
what they would not be quite willing to have 
done unto them. Then we shall have no more 
wars; then there will be no occasion for wars.— 
Avy ELcte 


ANIMAL RIGHTS 


The ‘‘ First Church for Animal Rights’ has 
been organized in the Hotel Astor by humane 
workers. Royal Dixon is the founder. Services 
will be held each Sunday at 3 p. m. in the hotel. 

A school for children to teach consideration for 
animals also is contemplated. 

An animal ritual and an ‘‘animal Bible’’ will 
be used at the Sunday services. The Bible will 
contain chapters from both the Old and New 
Testaments dealing with humanity to animals. 

The organization meeting was attended. by 
300 persons. <A collection was taken and mem- 
bership cards circulated giving the purposes of 
the church to be: 

“To preach and teach the oneness of all life, 
and awaken the humane consciousness. 

“To champion the cause of animals’ rights. 

“To develop the character of yous) through 
humane education.’ 

“To train and send forth humane workers. 

“To awaken the realization that every living 
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creature has the inalienable right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

“To act as spiritual fountain-head ae spokes- 
man of humane organizations and animal socie- 
' ties, and give a better understanding of their 
work and needs to the public.” 


While many humane workers may wish that 
some other name had been chosen for this organi- 
zation, it would seem as if all who are truly in- 
terested in bringing about a better understand- 
ing of what are called the “lower animals”’ will 
welcome any efforts made to this end. 


“WHO SEEKS SALVATION” 


Who seeks salvation must first learn the lesson of kindness 
to dumb animals, and school and Church 
should teach it. 


Pointing up to the silent skies, 

The glittering steeples of churches rise; 
And tongues of silver in words of chimes 
Proclaim the era of Christian times. 


From lofty pulpit to cushioned pew 

[To torpid many and listening few] 

The moral precept and orthodox creed 

Go forth, and the sinner is urged to heed. 
With serious faces and pleading air 

Millions of worshippers kneel in prayer; 

They pray for virtues, they pray for pelf; 
They pray for the heathen, they pray for self; 
They pray for the sorrowing, sick and sad; 
They pray for the tempted, they pray for the bad; 
They pray for the ending of crime and sin; 
But never a prayer for our dumb kin; 

Never a sermon from pious lip, 

Of rich man’s check-rein and driver’s whip. 
Never a protest or pleading word 

For the tortured creatures of flock and herd. 


Dimes and dollars are freely given 

To coax the pagan to Christian heaven. 

Yet the crime of cruelty walks abroad 

Through the opulent land of a Christian God— 
The God whose sympathy reached to all, 

Who noted even the sparrow’s fall. 

Preach, O pastor, and pray, O priest, 

Send out your message to West and East; 

Be voice for the voiceless and speech for the dumb, 


Till the Spirit of Love to the earth shall come. 
Carve this motto in each young mind; 
‘“Who seeks salvation must first be kind.” 
—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
“Open thy mouth for the dumb’’—Proverbs. 


The twentieth Annual Report of the Anti- 
Cruelty Society of Chicago has a very attractive 
cover and the report shows that excellent work 
has been done. The president of that society is 
L. E. Myers, and the honorary president Mrs. 
Theodore Thomas, who, we believe, was the 
founder of the society. In the society’s building 
at 155 West Grand Avenue they have a small 
animal refuge; a free dispensary for animals, 
dog and cat hospital; boarding kennels and the 
electric cages for the humane disposal of animals. 
This building is always open to receive sick, 
injured or lost animals. Besides the good practi- 
cal work of rescuing animals that should be 
immediately cared for, this society keeps up its 
work of humane education under the supervision 
of Mrs. Hugo Krause, who is chairman of the 
Committee on Humane Education, and is deeply 
interested in the cause, having read and written 
a great deal on the subject. The long list of 
members in the back.of their report shows that 
the good work of the society is appreciated in 
Chicago. 


A newspaper clipping reporting at length the 
work which is being done by the Animal Rescue 
League of St. John, N. B., is particularly inter- 
esting, as the president of the Animal Rescue 


League of Boston went to that city and made an 
- earnest appeal for the starting of such a society 


about eight years ago. Since that time the 
ladies who were interested in starting the work 
have had a struggle to get it organized, and 
under way, but judging from the excellent report 
in the St. John’s Globe, which has just arrived, 
they are at last meeting with success, and their 
League is doing a most important and necessary 
work in that city. Miss Lilhan Hazan, the 
secretary, wrote an excellent article which we 
would be glad to quote in full if we had space, but 
we can simply make this brief notice, and beg . 
visitors to that city to be sure to go and visit 
the Animal Rescue League while there and give 
them some help. 
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In the death of Mrs. James Speyer, president 
and founder of the New York Women’s League 
for animals, our fourfooted friends have lost a 
benefactor, whose place is not likely to be filled. 
About her a New York paper says: 

“Mrs. Speyer was the best friend to dumb 
animals this city has had since Henry Berg 
passed to his reward. Others will take up and 
carry on the work she did with such wisdom for 
youth and young womanhood, but who will care 
like her for the fourfooted friends of man? The 
tender heart, the gracious hands, will be increas- 
ingly missed in the work of the Women’s League 
for Animals, to which she gave so much of the 
last years of her life. Could the burden-bearers 
and the sick and homeless among the furry folk 
know their loss, a wail of sorrow would be heard 
through all the city streets, a mournful obligato 
to the sadness which fills the hearts of all who 
knew and loved their friend and benefactor.” 


Mrs. Speyer’s life was a good illustration of a 


fact we have often noted, that anyone who has a 
compassionate heart for the suffering of the 
lower animals has a wide sympathy for all, 
whether man or beast. 

Mrs. Speyer’s life was largely devoted to 
unselfish service for others and she was widely 
known and much beloved by the rich and the 
poor alike. Her health, never strong, was much 
affected by the war and the suffering and losses 
of life it caused generally. 

Among the charitable and welfare institutions 
that owed much to her, and many of which she 
founded, were: The United Hospital Fund, the 
Working Girls’ Club, the New York Skin and 
Cancer Hospital, the Girls’ Branch of the Public 


Schools Athletic League, the New York Women’s © 


League for Animals, St. Mark’s Free Hospital for 
Children, the American Red Cross Auxiliary, the 
Mayor’s Committee on Unemployment Among 
Women, the Aqueduct Guard Citizens’ Commit- 
tee, the Loomis Sanitorium, the Tuberculosis 
Preventorium for Children, the University Settle- 
ment, the Children’s Aid Society, the New York 
League of Women Workers, the National League 
of Urban Conditions Among Negroes, the Lisa 
Day Nursery, the Working Girls’ Vacation 
Society, the Authors’ League and many war-time 
organizations. 


I have received a very attractive report from 
the Pennsylvania 8. P. C. A. which was organ- 
ized in 1867. The president of the society is 
J. Gibson Mellvain, Jr.; the operative manager 
is Frank B. Rutherford, who has held this office 
since 1916. The cover of this report is unique, 
and has on it the excellent motto: ‘Kindness 
Brings Happiness.’’ The agents during the year 
have investigated 70,314 complaints. They 
have made 397 prosecutions; 1987 small animals 
have been humanely killed and 902 large animals. 
Various acts of cruelty have been attended to 
without prosecution. 


From Cape Town, South Africa, we have 
received an annual report of the 8. P. C. A. from 
its secretary, Ernest Hopkins. It is encouraging 
to read of the good work for animals being done 
so far away. The name of that society is Cape 


_ of Good Hope 8. P. C. A., and the object given 


on the first page is the repression of all acts of 
cruel, wanton and improper treatment of 
animals. Special attention is paid to humane 
education, and under the management of the 
Ladies’ Committee, the Annual Essay Competi- 
tion took place; 1022 children competed; 56 
prizes and 56 certificates of merit were awarded. 

We have looked over the report carefully and — 
were sorry not to find that this society has any 
receiving station for lost, stray and deserted 
animals, which is a great lack in most humane 
societies where prosecutions and humane educa- 
tion seem to be the principal object. To our 
mind no humane society-is complete until it 
establishes a place to which lost, deserted and 
suffering animals can be carried and be humanely 
disposed of. 


Chadron, Neb., Feb. 3, 1921. 

Your article, ‘‘Conditions in Transportation of 
Cattle,’ should make all civilized people refuse 
to live on the corpses of their fellow beings. 

The horrors of cattle shipping are not confined 
to New England, but are carried on more or less 
extensively all over the world, and the animals 
are in transit for days at a time. 

The transportation of cattle represents only a 
fraction of the inhumanity of the cattle business. 
On the ranches, the animals are dehorned, caus- 
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ing as much suffering as it would to gouge out 
their eyes. They are branded with redhot irons. 
In the winter they die by the thousands from 
exposure and starvation, and in the end they are 
all slaughtered in the most cruel manner that can 
be imagined. 
No one needs meat. Vegetarians are stronger 
and less susceptible to disease than meat eaters, 
have better bones and teeth, better eyes and 
are longer lived. This can be proved by statistics 
from the Vegetarian Church of Philadelphia. 
Many of the members have not eaten meat for 
three generations—Mary SmirH Haywarp. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


A RESCUED KITTEN 


Eleanor Morse came upstairs to her mother’s 
room looking very sober. She had been to the 
store to do an errand. 

‘“‘T do not feel as if I could speak to Sarah Cob 
again,’’ she said. : 

“Why, Eleanor,” said Mrs. Morse, ‘‘ what has 
Sarah done to make you say that?” 

‘When I was coming home from the store I 
met her carrying Muffy, her kitten, in her arms. 
I asked her what she was doing with Muffy so far 
from her home. She said, ‘I have a prettier kit- 
ten that has, been given me, and as mamma says I 
cannot keep both, Iam going to drop this one. 
If he comes back I shall carry him a longer dis- 
tance and drop him again.’ 

‘“““) Sarah,’ I cried, ‘how can you be so cruel? 
Just think what poor Muffy will suffer! She 
said carelessly, ‘O, someone will pick him up,’ 
and. before I could stop her she ran away, and I 
saw her drop Muffy and hurry off as fast as she 
could go. 

“Poor Muffy ran after her until he saw a dog, 
and then he ran into a little alley. Before I could 
get there some boys chased him out with sticks. 
By that time he was nearly crazy with fright and 
did not know which way to run. If I had not 
been there I do not know what would have hap- 
pened tohim. He was crouching down in a door- 
way trembling and crying when I reached him, 


just before the boys found him again. There was 
one kind boy who was telling the other boys to let 
the cat alone, and he showed me where Muffy had 
gone. I picked him up and he clung to me just 
like a frightened child. He was trembling all 
over and his eyes looked wild. I could not leave 
him, so I brought him home. Didn’t I do right, 
Mamma?” 

‘““Yes, indeed, youdid, my dear child,’ answered 
Mrs. Morse. ‘‘I am sorry and surprised to hear 
that anyone who is capable of thought could do 
such a mean and cruel act as to desert a household 
pet.” 

‘Perhaps Sarah really thought that someone 
would pick up the kitten and give it a good 
home,” said Eleanor. 

“T fear she did not stop to think or care any- 
thing about the cat, only that she wanted to get 
rid of it; but her mother should have known 
better. If she had thought about it at all, she 
must have known that very few persons care to 
pick up a cat on the street and carry it home, and 
most persons drive away a strange cat or kitten if 
it comes to them, so it is almost certain to suffer 
hunger and abuse. It is driven from one house 
and another, dogs chase it, cruel boys throw stones 
at it, and it often goes for days without a mouth- 
ful of food or drink until it crawls into some hole 
and dies, or perhaps some humane person picks it 
up and sends it to the Animal Rescue League, a 
miserable little wreck. I do not see how anyone 
can leave a cat or a kitten to suffer so much. It 
would be very much kinder to kill it.” 

‘May I keep poor Muffy, Mamma?” - 

“Tf we cannot find a good home for him you 
may keep him. Iam glad you did not leave him 
in the street to suffer. Now you must go and 
get him some milk to drink, for he looks hungry; 
and you may crumb a little bread into the milk.” 

Eleanor was very glad to keep the kitten, and 
she took good care of him. Every morning she 
was careful to see that he had his breakfast as 
soon as she came downstairs, for she knew that 
a cat or a kitten may be just as hungry as a boy or 
a girl. 

She also gave him some of her dinner, and she 
found that he not only liked milk and meat but 
some kinds of vegetables. He was very fond of 
fish, too, and Eleanor took pains to pick all the 
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bones out, so that her little pet should not get 
choked with them. 

After her own supper was over, Eleanor always 
called Muffy, gave him a dish of bread and milk, 
and kept him in the house for the night. A little 
bed was made up for him in the kitchen, and 
Eleanor put him in it before she went to her 
room. She could not enjoy her own bed if Muffy 
was turned out of doors at night. 

She never teased Muffy. She did not squeeze 
him hard, or lift him by his paws, or disturb him 
when he wanted to sleep. She kept a dish of 
fresh water under the kitchen table where he 
could get it whenever he was thirsty, for she was 
a thoughtful little girl and knew that cats and 
dogs suffer just as much as children do if they 
cannot get a drink of fresh water when they 
need it. 

In return for her kindness Muffy loved his little 
mistress very much, and was grateful to her. He 
followed her about the house, and out of doors, 
unless she went into the street, and even then he 
would go as far as she would let him. When she 
was going to school-he would follow her as far as 
the gate; then he would sit on the fence and 
mew for her to come back until she was out of 
sight. 

In the house Muffy was alwaysready foragame 
of hide and seek, which he would play almost as 
well as a child. He would hide under a chair, 
a table or a sofa, and when Eleanor had looked 
for him a little while he would spring out at her 
with a ‘“‘purr-mew,”’ touch her dress lightly with 
his paw, and run and hide somewhere else. 

When vacation time came Eleanor’s mamma 
took her to the seashore to stay two weeks. 
Eleanor was very sorry to leave Muffy, and before 
she went she charged the cook to be sure and 
feed him and put fresh water where he could 
always get it, and never shut him out at night. 

Muffy seemed very unhappy when Eleanor had 
gone. He went all over the house crying, and 
looking for her. He sat on the fencé and watched 
to see ifshe would not come upthe street. Pretty 
soon he lost his appetite, and one day, when 
Eleanor had been gone a little over a week, Muffy 
did not come when the cook called him at night 
to give him his supper, and she could not find 
him anywhere. 


When Eleanor got home at the end of the two 
weeks, the first thing she asked was, ‘‘ Where is 
Muffy?” The cook then told her that Muffy had 
mourned for her day after day, and then had gone 
away, she thought, to try to find his mistress. 

Eleanor felt very badly, and if it had not been 
so late in the evening she would have gone at 
once to look for him. She went to bed with a 
sad heart, and she could not help crying when she 
thought of poor Muffy, with no home and no 
one to take care of him. Her first thought when 
she awoke in the morning was of her little 


pet, homeless, perhaps hurt by some cruel boy or 


dog, and all the pleasure of getting home was 
lost in her sorrow. She heard a little noise at 
her door, and said to herself, ‘‘There is mamma 
coming to call me.’’ Then she felt a soft thud on 
her bed, and heard a glad mew, and a loud purr 
right at her ear. It was Muffy, and a happier cat 
never was seen! He purred and purred. He 
could hardly stop purring long enough to eat, 
although he looked very thin and starved. He 
could not bear to have his little mistress out of his 
sight a moment, and he kept close by her all ny: 
following her like a dog. 

Where had Muffy been, and how did he know 
just when his mistress got home? Muffy tried his 
best to tell his story, but he could not make it 
quite plain enough for Eleanor to understand. 
One thing, however, he made very clear. It was 
Eleanor he loved, and the good home without 
her could not make him happy. 

There are people who say that cats are not 
grateful or affectionate, but those who treat them 
kindly, feed them, talk to them, and never tease or 
worry them, will soon find out that cats can be 
grateful, and that they will love those who love 
them.—Anna H. Smith. 


Keep your cat in the house in the early 
morning. Cats should never be left out of 
doors over night; they distress your neighbors 
and they catch the parent birds that are search- 
ing for breakfast for their little family. Give 
your cats a good breakfast before you let them 
out. Scold them if they catch a bird and take 
it away from them. Don’t whip them; they 
will soon understand what you mean by the 
tones of your voice.—A. H. §. 
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FOLLETTE OR “HEART’S DELIGHT” 


Follette, the beloved companion of Mrs. Grace 
C. D. Favre, died November 5, 1916, in Ouchy, 
Switzerland, after thirteen years of a perfectly 
happy life. Of her Miss Jessy Wade writes in 
the Animals’ Friends: 

‘““Even those people who did not like dogs 
admitted that there was something unusual 
about her. In her travels through twenty-two 
different lands she made nothing but friends and 
won only admiration for her gentle character and 
charming personality. 

One of the prettiest stories recorded of Follette, 
was that when staying at Biarritz and running 
about the beach she discovered, washed up 
by the tide, a tiny dead puppy. She looked 
at it and then at her mistress, and after a little 
time’s absolute stillness, she. rapidly dug a hole 


in the wet sand, quite close to the little dead 
thing, and gently pushed it in, covered it with 
sand, looked up at her friends, and prepared to 
walk away, while her mistress took a bunch of 
violets from her dress and laid them on the 
little grave—a touching finish to the pathetic 
ceremony. 

“ Follette’s own grave in the small dog cemetery 
of the Beau Rivage Hotel, at Ouchy, Switzerland, 
will always be kept green, the grave of her out- 
ward and beautiful form, but the real and spirit 
part of ‘Heart’s Delight’ is surely living still.’’ 

In a recent letter from Mrs. Favre she writes 
that she now has charge of this little animal 
cemetery, and it is her great pleasure to keep it 
in good order and to take her work and sit by 
the grave of her dearly loved and lost companion. 
—A. HS. 


What. is excellent 
As God lives is permanent. 
Hearts are dust; hearts’ loves remain; 
Hearts’ love shall need thee again. 
—RatpH Waupo EMERSON. 

“That nothing walks with aimless feet 

That not one life shall be destroyed 

Or cast as rubbish to the void 

When God hath made the pile complete.” 


THE GRAVE OF FOLLETTE 
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BRUCE AND THE BANTAMS 


Bruce is a fine handsome collie dog. His ken- 
nel is placed quite close to the henhouse, where 
the mother hen and her chickens can strut about 
unmolested, for Bruce will quietly sit and watch, 
without interfering with them. 

Bruce has lived with his master since he was a 
pup, and has always received the greatest kindness. 
One day his master had some trouble with two 
bantams who refused to go into their house for 
the mght. After a great deal of patient persua- 
sion, the master entered his house with a feeling 
of despair. He did not like the thought of leav- 
ing the chickens to their fate, for there were rats 
a very short distance away. 

On again going into the garden to make another 
attempt to secure the chickens, he found, to his 
great surprise, they were nowhere to be seen. 
Their perch was empty, and in vain he looked 
everywhere. For two nights this singular thing 
happened. 

However, the master determined to find out 
where they slept. 

Coming down very early the second morning, 
_ just as the hens were getting up, he was aston- 
ished to see the two bantams flutter out of Bruce’s 
kennel. This, then, was the secret of their two 
nights away from home. 

I think that Bruce, seeing his master’s distress, 
had been willing to admit them into his kennel 
without feeling that they would be in his way. 

Bruce knows what kindness is, he has never 
known anything else, and is as obedient and 
gentle as a child. 


Tabitha Ann has fallen into it. 


TABITHA ANN 


Tabitha Ann was melancholy. She was get- 
ting old and no one seemed to want her. She had 
brought up a large family of children, all scat- 
tered now in different quarters. What she was 
living for, left alone in her declining years, was 
beyond her thoughts to comprehend. Mrs. 
Brown with whom she lived said, ‘“‘I declare, I 
think I can keep Tabitha Ann no longer; she 
gets on my nerves. There comes a time when 
patience ceases to be a virtue, and my patience 
is about exhausted. Every day she goes into 
the south bedroom, where Maria died, and cries 
‘M-a-r-i-a!’ until I am heartily sick of the name!” 

‘‘Maria (Mrs. Green asked) was kind to her I 
suppose. Why don’t you send Tabitha Ann 
away?’ ‘“‘T have done so, several times, but she 
always finds her way back, almost before I know 
rh iM 

“Well I cannot solve the problem for you. 
May I be forgiven for the remark, but she cannot 
always live; she must die sometime, and then you 
will be relieved and can say a ‘good riddance.’”’ 

“Oh, she will outlive me!”’ answered Mrs. 
Brown. 

That very night Tabitha Ann came home late. 
What was the bright light in the corner of the 
cellar? Tabitha Ann got in the window and 
climbed the stairs. A wave of fire singed her fur 
coat; smoke nearly choked her; but she kept 
bravely on until Mrs. Brown’s room was reached. 
Mrs. Brown, only half awake, hears a cry. Is 
it fire or—Maria—! She is dazed, but again 
hears that cry! Sleepily, she says, ‘Tabitha 
Ann again, crying Maria! Will I ever get that 
name out of my mind?” But now there is a com- 
motion outside; the fire apparatus has arrived: 
Mrs. Brown reaches the window; someone cries 
out “Jump,” and a blanket is held out below. 
Mrs. Brown 
jumps, and is saved from the cruel flames that 
have partially destroyed her home. 

Do they want Tabitha Ann to die? O no! 
She lived a few more years, but one morning 
when Mrs. Brown went into the room where she © 
had her bed she found her dead and the ver- 
dict was ‘“‘ Death from natural causes.” 

Tabitha Ann was a heroine although she was 
only a cat.—Cuara L. BE. | 
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CARE OF OUR USEFUL FRIENDS 


CARING FOR A LARGE DOG IN THE CITY 


~ Perhaps the most difficult problem facing dog 
lovers is that of keeping a large animal well and 
happy during the months when it may be totally 
impossible to provide a country home for him. 

I was confronted with this problem last winter 
and it was not without many misgivings that I 
decided to try to accustom my police dog to the 
city life, which even I found extremely trying. 

At the time, he was about a-year old and un- 
accustomed to anything but. the free life of the 
country. Wesent him toa kennel for some time, 
but the separation from us made him ‘so miserably 
unhappy that the reports we received concern- 
ing him were most unsatisfactory. 

Finally we decided to bring him into town and 
to keep him with us if the experiment should 
prove successful. He was at first, and naturally, 
dreadfully unaccustomed to the many and 


' strange noises about him. Provided with yard 


space in which to run about, he was perhaps 
more fortunate than most city dogs, but it must 
also be taken into consideration that he is quite 
large and therefore much more vigorous than the 
toy dog. 

After about a week I decided that a regular 
schedule would be perhaps the most efficient way 
of furnishing him with exercise and fresh air. 
Every morning at nine o’clock someone of the 
family would take him for a brisk walk of some 
distance. At this time of the day the noisy 
traffic is not so heavy and in consequence he was 
not frightened unduly. As you may imagine, he 
at first resented the required muzzle. 
often stop on the way and try to remove it with 
his paws. We were genuinely sorry for him and 
we devised a way of loosening the strap so that 
it would not keep his mouth too uncomfortably 
bound. Whenever there seemed to be any op- 
portunity I let him run a bit and gave him small 
packages of paper to carry. 

The walk in the morning is exceedingly invig- 
orating and starts the day properly for him. 


He would . 


Provided the weather is not too disagreeable, he 
receives this daily morning exercise. After- 
wards, at home, he has the opportunity of play- 
ing in the yard or about the kitchen. He will 
spend hours chasing a large rubber ball—his 
chief and never failing delight. 

In the afternoon he was taken out again and 
when the snow came he was allowed to play 
around the house in the piling drifts. This gave 
him immense pleasure and, as he always came 
obediently when called, we had no fear that he 
would stray away. ~ 

Perhaps the most helpful suggestion in the 
care of a dog is to keep one’s eyes open for every 
possible means by which he may be given helpful 
exercise and good, .wholesome fun. Even a 
single day in the country is a source of infinite 
joy to a dog who has to live most of the time in 
the city, and therefore, whenever it is possible, it 
is well to take him in the motor out to the broad | 
stretches of land where he can frisk about to his 
heart’s content.—HazmEu Fay. 


Malden, Feb. 1921. 


Seeing an article on vivisection in your paper 
and admiring it, too, makes me want to say 
something about a moving-picture show which 
I attended in Malden last week. I don’t go very 
often, so hoped to see a good picture. Well, I 
guess my idea of amusement must differ from 
others, or else there were some there who didn’t 
like it any better than I did. One or two of the 
most prominent pictures were of beautiful rabbits 
with their little ones. Then the pictures would 
be entitled ‘““Some of Dr. Robert’s pets. They 
will give up their lives for science.” (?) The 
question mark is mine! Now what in the name 
of decency would any person want to see a thing 
like that for, and call it amusement? Maybe 
vivisection is necessary (I don’t think so), but is 
it necessary to consider it amusing? I wish you 
could print this in your paper, and I don’t care 
if you print my name with it, as I think it is 
about time that one could take children or go 
themselves to the theatre without seeing some- 
thing so cruel or revolting that we all have to 
come home early.—JuLia A. SMALL. 
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Brookline, Feb. 7, 1921. 


I cannot refrain from dropping you just a line 
in regard to an article which was most interesting 
to me in Our FourRFrooTEeD FRIENDS about the 
shipment of live stock from Maine. I know the 
dreadful conditions that exist in that state, also 
one person who does a big business between the 
state mentioned and Brighton. I am from that 
state and am very fond of it, and spend from one 
to two months there each year; but the pain and 
agony that dumb animals have to endure there 
is too dreadful to put into words! I entered a 
complaint at two different times last summer in 
Dexter, Maine, with the man who collected little 
calves on Saturday, too young to eat hay or 
grass and depended on their mother’s milk. 
They had their last feed on Saturday morning 
and were collected on Saturday afternoon, put in 
their pens at the Dexter: freight yards and left 
to ery and starve until some hour on Monday 
morning, when they were loaded and started on 
their journey. I can plainly see how they would 
arrive in Boston dead, or ina dying condition. I 
have seen this man collect calves in a rack on a 
hot day last summer, the rack only large enough 
to carry perhaps a dozen, and there were certainly 
twice that number crowded into it. Some of 
them were being trampled on; their poor little 
tongues were out of their mouths. I saw a full- 
grown cow behind an automobile dragged for at 
least two blocks. When discovered she could 
not get on her feet without help. She too had to 
remain in the pen from Saturday morning until 
Monday morning. No one dares to say any- 
thing, as there would not be anything done if they 
did. 

I most sincerely wish someone would look into 
the matter. I for one would do anything I 
could that would be of any help.—E. O. K. 


“Trophy offered by Spratt’s Patent Limited 
for the best Brace in the 1920 A. K. C. Shows 
was won by Mrs. A. D. Tappan, Stamford, 
Conn. 

Spratt’s Trophy for the best dog in the 1921 
W. K. C. Show was awarded to Champion Mid- 
kiff Seductive; bred, owned and exhibited by 
W. T. Payne, Kingston, Pa.” 


A CONTRAST 


A correspondent who is a member of the League 
has spent much time in Florida and worked 


hard in the interests of the animals while there. 


She is now in California and writes: 

“T do not see many horses or mules here, but 
see a few every day, and you will be pleased to 
know that all I have seen are in good condition. 
I haven’t seen an animal struck or heard a harsh 
word used towards one, neither have I seen a 
half-starved or homeless cat or dog. All look 
well. I spoke to my physician about it and he 
said this is all the result of their most excellent 
humane laws which are rigidly enforced. No 
one would dare abuse a dumb animal here. It is 
such a relief not to hear the constant crack of the 
dreadful lash at all hours of the day as I did in 
Florida, or to see starving and homeless cats and 
dogs. I have heard that there is an excellent 
humane society in Los Angeles, and as soon as 
possible I am going to call at their office, also 
visit some of the schools.’’-—Yours sincerely, 
Aa Vie 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of March the League re- 
ceived 3423 cats, 459 dogs, 48 horses, and 13 
smaller animals. We placed 107 dogs and 63 cats 
in good homes. 


There were 76 emergency calls in February. 
One call was to get a cat that had been under the 
steps of a house for several days and could not 
get out. Lynn Hosea, one of our agents, had to 
go down the coal chute from the sidewalk in order 
to secure the cat. He got his clothes very dirty 
and was covered with coal dust, but he rescued 
the cat from its unpleasant imprisonment. 


John Finlayson, another one of our agents, 
climbed a slender tree about 75 feet to get a cat 
that had been there three days and was afraid 
to come down. ‘The tree was so small this was a 
risky performance. 
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Several of the emergency calls were to go after 
dogs and cats that had been injured by automo- 
biles. Another call was to go for a cat that had 
beer injured by a dog. February 16 a little boy 
came into the office with a small kitten hugged 
close to his breast. When he was asked what he 
wanted done with it he began to ery so hard he 
could not speak. He was finally able to say 
that the kitten was sick, and he wanted to see 
the doctor. He was sent to the doctor’s office, 
and came back into the office with a beaming 
face, and asked if he could telephone to ‘‘ Maw.”’ 
He said, ‘Hello, is this you Maw? Blackie 
ain’t going to die; he is going to get well. Ihave 
got a doctor’s prescription and I am bringing 
him home.” He then, of his own accord, handed 
out five cents for the telephone call, which, of 
course, the superintendent would not take. He 
had walked all the way from Dorchester with his 
cat. 

- Some people think that cats are not glad to see 
their owners. They should have seen a cat that 
our agents took out of a tree and brought into 
the League. Two men came in from Brighton 
saying they had lost their cat, and had hunted 


everywhere for him. Dr. Sullivan showed them - 


into the cat room, and he said it was a great sight 
when the cat recognized them. He sprang at 
them as if he had been a dog. One of the men 
took him up in his arms, and the two showed 
the greatest delight at the meeting. When the 
men came back through the office the cat was 
perched on one of the men’s shoulders purring so 
loud you could hear it all through the room. 
This cat was lost from a store belonging to these 
two men, and, they said he was so valuable they 
would not take one hundred dollars for him. 


A very forlorn man came into the office one 
day in March and said, ‘“‘I have lost my woman 
and I have got to go to Long Island Hospital, and 
I want you to look out for my cat. She is going 
to have kittens and I want to be sure before I 
go that she is going to be well taken care of. 
She’s a cat my woman picked up one night and 
took in. My woman used to do a lot of that 
kind of work, and your agent, Mrs. Bates, would 
take them and bring them to the League.” 


Those who deny the usefulness of the cat ought 
to talk to Mr. Hutchinson of Melrose. He took 
a cat from us early last December because, after 
a barn in the neighborhood had been torn down, 
his house became full of rats. The cat was placed 
in the cellar, and inside of one hour caught six 
rats. After he had cleared the house and cellar 
of rats he went around the neighborhood doing 
the same valuable work; and is reported as 
spending a good deal of his time in different cel- 
lars. Dead rats are found in every place this 
cat has been. All the dogs are afraid of him; 
an Airedale living in the same house with him 
shows him the greatest respect, since, in a mo- 
ment of attempt at familiarity the cat boxed 
him on the ears. 


A good many men come to the League to get 
dogs to protect their families who live in the 
country in lonely places. Teamsters also want 
dogs on the teams with them to protect their 
goods. Surely many of the Animal Rescue 
League dogs are doing their ‘bit’? in the 
world. 


The 11th of March Reuben Eskoritz, only 83 
years old, saw some boys trying to kill a small 
kitten. He flew at the boys, but not being able 
to make them drop the kitten struck one of them 
in the face, which so startled him that he was 
able to snatch the kitten away. When he finally 
got the kitten he did not know what to do with it, 
but another boy standing near by said he would 
show him the way to the Animal Rescue League. 
This boy was Samuel Ruben, who had been here 
before bringing homeless animals. The two boys 
brought the kitten here, but it was so badly 
injured before it was rescued that it had to be 
put to death. 


We received a donation of twenty-five dollars 
recently: ‘In loving memory of Miss Carroll 
Tapley, by her devoted brother and sister, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alvah H. Brown.’ She was deeply 
interested in our work, and I know it would have 
given her pleasure to have her wishes carried out 
as she intended to make a donation to the 
cause. 
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BRANCH WORK 


Miss Starbuck’s report of the branch work for 
February is very satisfactory. Mrs. Moog, 19 
Lambert Street, Roxbury, received 80 animals. 
A great many children come to that receiving 


station asking for baskets and bags to go after 


cats and kittens that they want to bring to Mrs. 
Moog, and she is obliged to keep the place sup- 
plied with baskets for that purpose. Mrs. Moog 
suggests that we should put a request in this 
report asking our members and readers if they 
will give us any baskets with covers they are 
not using, that can be used for this purpose, and 
that can be loaned to children to go after stray 
animals. 


Sixty-three animals were taken to the receiv- 
ing station at 109 Northampton Street, where all 
is going well. 


At the Industrial School, 39 North Bennett 
Street, 32 animals were taken. The children are 
very anxious to get our stories which we have to 
circulate, and we send as many there as we can 
afford. Again we ask members interested in 
our humane educational work to send us checks 
occasionally for that specific work. The good 
effect of these stories, which have been circulated 
by the thousands, has often been seen and noted. 


Miss Pote, at the Parish House, East Boston, 
is doing excellent work, and 41 animals were 
taken in in February. The children carry many 
of the stories to the different schools, and their 
teachers are using them in their lessons on 
kindness. 


At the Neighborhood House in Cambridge, 17 


animals were taken in, and a number of stories 
were circulated among the children and teachers. 


Mrs. Huntington Smith had tickets sent her 
for the film of Black Beauty, which is being ex- 
hibited in Boston. Although not able to go 
herself, she sent humane persons to see it, and 
they pronounced it an excellent film for the 
education of children on kindness to animals. 


A CASE FOR OUR HOME OF REST 


WORK FOR HORSES 


The great need of getting possession of as many 
horses as possible that are old or unfit for work, 
yet are being traded and auctioned off by un- 
scrupulous horse dealers, was again shown by a 
letter from Mrs. Jennie B. Powers, agent of the 
Cheshire’ County Humane Society of Keene, 
N. H., to the president of the Boston Animal 
Rescue League. In this letter she writes: 

“This place was pretty free from old horses, . 
until recently a man by the name of ———— from 
Leominster, Mass., has brought in a lot of awful 
looking horses. I have: sent two off the streets, 
and I am afraid I am going to have a hard time 
with this man.” 

In reply I wrote: “I suppose that 
from Leominster is one of those cheap horse 
dealers who pick up old horses around the 
country in Massachusetts and trade them off 
to ignorant pedlers and farmers in other states. 
If you can get any more information about him 
I wish you would do so. I hope you will fight 
him to the best of your ability.” 7 

February second Mrs. Powers wrote in reply 
to this: 

“You said in your letter of January 22 to 
fight of Leominster to the best of my 
ability! Well, it has been some fight but I have 
won out.” 

Mrs. Powers got her veterinary doctor and a 
police officer to assist her, found the stable where 
this man kept his horses and had them all ex- 
amined. Some were badly affected with mange; 
some were sick from neglect and old age; one had 
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no teeth. Mrs. Powers had two of the horses 
killed and the others she ordered must be kept in 
the barn for further consideration. Later an- 
other has been taken out and killed, and the 
barn disinfected. We always know when we 
call on Mrs. Powers that good work will be done. 


In Dorchester a horse that was being ill- 
treated was rescued. He weighed only 800 
pounds, was very thin, and was what is called a 
kicker. He had probably been abused so long 
that his temper had become vicious, and it was a 
merey for our agent to purchase him for five 
dollars, and put him to death. 

Another horse found in South Boston had 
an incurable trouble in both his front feet, and 
was bought for seven dollars. 

From a stable in Boston an old gray horse was 
taken that was badly afflicted with heaves. He 
was purchased for seven dollars. As he was put 
up for sale in the stable anybody might have 
bought him and continued to use him though he 
was suffering very much with his breathing. 

A truckman had a horse in Charlestown, only 
eleven years old, but worn out and unfit for 
work. He was bought for seven dollars. 

From a baker’s wagon in Cambridge a black 
horse about sixteen years old was taken with 
ring bones on both hind legs. He was bought for 
five dollars. 

A woman in Medford complained of a horse 
that was thin, and lame, and yet was being used 
as a driving horse by a family. Our agent per- 
suaded the owners to sell him for five dollars. 

In Natick a man had a horse that was ill and 

uncared for, and was suffering with diseased feet. 
We got this horse without any payment. 
- A black horse, very lame and thin, was com- 
plained of as being seen in a junk wagon. Our 
agent found the horse and persuaded the man to 
give him up without any payment. 

A horse that was let out from a stable had legs 
that were in such a bad condition that he was 
wholly unfit to be used, and yet he could not be 
condemned, as the man said he would treat him 
for the lameness, but our agent thought it best 
to pay seven dollars and keep him from further 
abuse. 


I cannot sew, I cannot knit, 
I wish that I were wiser; 
But I resolved to do “‘my bit”’ 
To help to down the Kaiser. 


The days grew warm, my hair was long 
And softer far than chamois; 

They sheared my coat and spun soft yarn 
And knitted socks for Sammy. 


Copyright, 1918, by Josephine Thompson. 
International Copyright secured. 


Many of the people who visited our Annual 
Fair will remember the beautiful little white dog 
sitting by the door who collected money for us. 
“Buttons” is a dog of wonderful ability as a 
money collector; not only that, but in the time 
of the war he gave his fleecy wool for the benefit 
of the soldiers. His mistress cut it close to his 
little body, and out of it was woven a pair of 
socks, as may be seen by the above picture. 
Photographs were taken of Buttons’ Bit, which 
were eagerly purchased with the verses which 
follow, by many of the visitors to the Fair. He 
collected $52.16 at the Fair. He made a pleasant 
picture sitting by the door and welcoming the 
people as they came in. His mistress, gave us 
permission to use his photograph. 
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Since the March FourFooTED FRIENDS went 
to press the League has met with a great loss in 
the death of one of its vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Robert A. Boit. Mrs. Boit was one of our most 
valued workers. She not only gave her money 
generously to the cause, but she gave herself. At 
every Annual Fair and Public Meeting she was 
present, assisting with cheerful zeal to make the 
occasion a success. We shall miss her greatly. 

Her love for animals and birds was inherited 
from her gifted father, N. P. Willis, whose poem, 
‘The Beltry*Pigeon,’’ many of the older genera- 
tion still quote and love. 

At our Fair last December, Mrs. Boit brought 
a dog that her son, Lieut. John Boit, found in a 
hole in the ground on a field near Verdun. This 
dog accompanied Lieutenant Boit in his danger- 
ous service, often under shell fire. When the 
war ended, and Lieutenant Boit came home, he 
was not allowed to bring the dog on the ship with 
him, but he left directions about sending ‘‘ Billie”’ 
after him. He reached home safely April 7, 
but the dog did not arrive in America until 
August, and then there was a happy meeting 
between Billie and his kind master. Among his 
first friends, and always his best friend next to 
his kind master, was Lieutenant Boit’s mother. 
During her illness the devoted dog watched by 
her door constantly, and refused to let a newly 
arrived nurse into her room until some member 
of the family accompanied her. 


——A; Hes: 


Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 22, 1921. 


For the two or three years that I have been a 
subscriber of OUR FouRFooTED FRIENDS I have 
received much information and pleasure in read- 
ing it; if the rest of the humane organizations 
were as efficient as the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston what a wonderful work could be accom- 
plished! We appreciate the effort you are mak- 
ing, your tireless effort and never-ceasing interest. 
God bless you and help you in your work is the 
wish of a friend of all life, Yours sincerely. 


= eats 


THE BELFREY PIGEON 


On the cross beams, under the Old South bell, 
The nest of a pigeon is builded well; 
In summer and winter that bird is there, 
Out and in with the morning air. 
I love to see him track the street, 
With his wary eye and active feet; 
And I often watch him as he springs, 
Circling the steeple with easy wings, 
Till across the dial his shade has passed, 
And the belfrey edge is gained at last. 
Tis a bird I love with its brooding note, 
And the trembling throb in its mottled throat; 
I often stop with the fear I feel, 
He runs so close to the rabbit wheel. 
Whatever is rung on that noisy bell— 
Chime of the hour or funeral knell— 
The dove in the belfrey must hear it well. 
When the tongue swings out to the midnight 
moon 
When the sexton cheerily rings for noon; 
When the clock strikes clear at morning light, 
When the child is waked with ‘‘ Nine at night,” 
When the chimes play soft in the Sabbath air, 
Filling the spirit with tones of prayer— 
Whatever tale in the bell is heard, 
He broods on. his folded feet unstirred; 
Or, rising half in his rounded nest, 
He takes the time to smooth his breast, 
Then drops again with filmed eyes, 
And sleeps as the last vibration dies. 
Sweet bird! I would that I could be 
A hermit in the crowd like thee! 
—wN. P. WILLIs. 


The Report for 1920 is on the press, and mem- 
bers and friends will receive it some time in April. 
We have been fortunate in getting a number of 
advertisements, to which we call our readers 
attention, and beg them as far as possible to pa- 
tronize those firms who have favored us with 
their advertisements. Even with this assistance, 
however, the report is a great expense to the 
League, which might be considerably lessened if 
everyone who receives it would send us at least 


ten cents. 


We would also be glad of any addresses to 
which we can send the report. 
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As a change of diet at any time, try 


SPRATT’S FIBO 


The most appetizing granulated dog 
food on the market. Owners of Pek- 
ingese, Toys and shy feeders will find 
that this food, as a change of diet has no 


Give Us ue 


Write for samples and send 2c stamp 


Old Gr ist Mill Dog Bread for “Dog Culture.” 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF ere 
eee eHealth s Spratt’s Patent Limited 


Breath Sweet and Clean Newark, New Jersey 


Cemetery for Small Animals _ FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 


Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The L h t h ll animal 
Berea ai rie Gali catare delivered. to: owneri or Buried; at ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is.$6. Arrange- 


ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 


Ale ioe Baath Sha Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, Boston. STREET Beach 243” Thanet entity delle 


SIXTY-SECOND YEAR 2 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 
MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, A fe 2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 


DOGS AND CATS.BOARDED 


Individual Care. New Large Runs. Established 11 years. 


Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. 
Telephone Dedham 209-J 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 


Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- Incorporated Marcha, 1804 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


HORBURY 0 -S Petet Re een cP ae ee ae 19 LamBEeRT AVENUE 
Nortu Enp, INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL . .  . 89 Nort BENNET STREET 
SoutH ENp qr te eas SERS oat Une LOUY NORTHAMPTON TR Ba T 
CaMBRIDGE, NeigHBorHoop House . . . ..  . 7@9 Moore StTReeEtT 
STONEHAM eae Sr ae oe, LS til ee eee) Le VA RB LE wo UTR EET 
East Boston, Community Housre . . .  .«.  . 79 MARION STREET 
East Boston, Hous—E or Goop Witt. . ~~. ~—S 177 WEBSTER STREET 
MEDFIELD. . .  .  .  .  Bartitert-ANGELL Home ror ANIMALS 
Wnim als received. in 1920.7 Ss ee eke Aloe fe eee es Set 8) 
Animals brought in by VIsitors |... n-ne see ee ogee pe eg ee me a LU, 200 
Copies of humane literature distributed .. : foes Aare 59,250 


FOUR MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number-of calls madein21920 - 2-2. 4) e-S  ea  e 25,261 
Number of: animais collected’:20 pe ee ee Paes ae 38,086 


A Free Clinic for: Animals 


has been maintained for 20 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN 


Number of cases of small animals treated in 1920 . . . . . . Lin Vel Gi7a 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1920. . . . . . . A475 
Number: of horses Wumanely Killed [°1920 ot 2 ga a oe, ee ic eae ee ee aa 664 
Number of horses given vacations a Ce caremems ere See Be eee Bye ee oy 36 
: ah 
PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST 
FOR HORSES 


238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, The Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been able 
to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


- 


